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THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1870 


THE SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
■■HE feature which will probably most dearly mark the 
year 1869 in the view of the future historian of 
Education, will be the definite recognition of the rights of 
woman to all the advantages of education accorded to 
men. The advance of public opinion within the last few 
years on all subjects relating to the legal, social, and edu¬ 
cational position of woman, has indeed been so rapid, 
that the man whose words were only quite recently 
listened to by his friends with a condescending smile of 
pity, is now scarcely in advance of his times. As it 
is generally believed that the movement has yet far 
from reached its full development, and the course in 
which it has been so far directed having been in the main 
sound and excellent, we would still wish to suggest to its 
promoters whether the curriculum of subjects taught under 
the auspices of the various associations may not be some¬ 
what widened by a more liberal infusion of the scientific ele¬ 
ment. The ability of women to appreciate instruction by 
the highest teachers of Natural Science has as yet hardly 
been tested. The high position occupied by a few women 
like Miss Martineau and Mrs. Somerville as writers on 
Political and Natural Science cannot be taken to prove 
the capacity of the whole sex; but we think that so far as 
opportunity has yet been offered, the evidence is entirely 
favourable. The programmes of the Lectures to Women 
on Physiography, Physics, and Botany, recently delivered 
at the South Kensington Museum by Professors Huxley, 
Guthrie, and Oliver, show at least no want of confidence 
in the capacity of their pupils. The first of these courses 
had already been given substantially to a mixed class of 
boys and girls at the London Institution, and in the re¬ 
sults of the examination of that class, the girls had 
decidedly the advantage over the boys. In most of the 
large towns of Great Britain courses of lectures to ladies 
have now been delivered during the last two or three years 
by eminent professors of the various branches of litera¬ 
ture ; in many of these rigorous examinations have been 
held at the close of the courses ; and where this has been 
done, there is but one expression of opinion as to the 
quality of the work executed. At London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Liverpool; in English literature, mathe¬ 
matics, experimental physics, mental philosophy, the 
testimony is uniform, that not only can women compete 
with men in the qualities essential for severe and success¬ 
ful study, but that in many respects their average attain¬ 
ments are higher than among the working members of 
a University. A careful examination of the reports of 
the various educational associations convinces us that 
this statement is decidedly within the mark. Among so 
many testimonies to the same effect, it seems almost 
invidious to pick out one ; but we cannot forbear quoting 
from Professor Fraser’s report of his class of logic and 
mental philosophy at Edinburgh :—■“ Sixty-five students 
enrolled. Forty-eight of these shared more or less in the 
examinations and essays of the class. I found, as the 
session advanced, that I had at the outset underrated the 
mental power and persistency of as able and zealous a set 
of students as I have ever had the good fortune to con¬ 
duct. . . In the examination the average of marks 
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gained was about 55 per cent.; one-twelfth of the class 
gained more than 80 per cent, of the marks, and only one 
had less than 25 per cent.” 

The Edinburgh Association stands out from most of 
its kindred societies in being formed on a decidedly more 
academical basis. The courses are longer, averaging 
about forty lectures each, and, consequently, deeper and 
more thorough : the teachers are all university professors, 
and the aim of the Association is, as it were, to form a 
distinct Faculty of the University. So far as we can 
judge, the success of the Association has justified the 
views of its founders. Many advantages no doubt result 
from immediate connection with a great centre of learning 
like the University of Edinburgh, a connection which has 
hitherto been denied to female education. We are 
inclined to think that the “ College for Women ” may 
have made a mistake in establishing itself in a locality 
“midway between London and Cambridge.” The College 
will not share in the life of the University; the Cam¬ 
bridge professors will not feel the Hitchin College a 
portion of their own system, unless the College is locally 
associated with the University. 

We have already alluded to the comparative absence 
of Natural Science from the programmes of the Ladies’ 
Educational Associations; this is not so strikingly the case 
as it was last year. The Loudon Association is making 
arrangements for some scientific classes next session ; at 
Edinburgh Professor Balfour is trying the experiment of a 
class of botany; classes for zoology and geology are included 
in the Manchester curriculum for 1870-71 ; as well as one 
on logic by Professor Jevons; Natural Science has a place 
both in the entrance examination for the Hitchin College 
and in the College course, though it has not yet been 
taught; while chemical classes have already been con¬ 
ducted in several localities by Professors Williamson, 
Roscoe, and others, with marked success. We notice with 
great pleasure the movement at Cambridge for the instruc¬ 
tion of women to which we have referred elsewhere. Here 
a wide field is opening for the future, and one which it will 
surprise us if women do not make especially their own. In 
the training of boys we have recently awoke to the dis¬ 
covery that a complete education implies something more 
than an intimate acquaintance with two dead languages: 
There is no danger that we shall ever underrate the value 
of a critical acquaintance with Latin and Greek, as re-* 
quiring a mental training which no other studies can 
give; but while a classical education imparts the highest 
culture possible to the intuitive faculties, it scarcely brings 
into play the powers of observation. Now, it is in these 
very powers of perception, as distinct from conception, 
which the Natural Sciences cultivate, that woman has 
naturally the advantage over man ; and we may therefore 
a priori conclude that their study will be specially within 
the range of her powers. Another consideration is also 
worthy of notice by those who are looking for “new 
careers for women.” At a time when we are beginning 
to recognise the importance of a scientific training as ah 
essential portion of a liberal education, we find that our 
teaching powers.fail us. The number of really compe¬ 
tent teachers of science has by no means kept pace with 
the extension of a desire for instruction ; the leading men 
in every branch are overwhelmed with work ; and the 
younger men to whom they can'with confidence entrust 
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a portion of their labours are by no means sufficiently 
numerous. It is thus not women only, but men, the whole 
human race, that is stunted in its intellectual development 
at a time when its growth should be the most rapid, by 
the practical restriction to one half of the race only, of the 
means of acquiring the ability to help in this development. 

We must next touch upon a subject of great delicacy ; 
we refer to the instruction of women in medicine and sur¬ 
gery. There is an important distinction between this and 
all other departments of science. While it is competent to 
any one to teach chemistry, geology, or botany, and his 
success as a teacher will depend on his competency, the 
teachers and practisers of medicine and surgery form a 
guild, a professional trades’ union, protected and licensed 
by the Government. It is in the nature of guilds and 
monopolies to be exclusive; and when we find that the 
medical profession is united almost as one man (with a 
few honourable exceptions) to resist the admission of 
women into its ranks, it is only what might with confi¬ 
dence have been predicted. The instinct of self-defence 
is a strong one; and if any evidence is required of the 
extent to which self-interest has entered into the causes 
of the opposition by the profession to the medical training 
of women, we need only refer to the “’seven reasons against 
the admission of ladies to the profession” given in the 
British Medical Journal for May 7th. Into the abstract 
question of the utility of monopolies we need not 
enter ; those who are excluded from their benefits are 
perfectly justified in using every legitimate effort to over¬ 
throw them, and in claiming the assistance of those who 
believe in the universal adaptation of the principles of 
free trade. Seldom have greater persistence and self- 
denial been shown than by those few women who have 
laboured long and hard in this country, America, and 
France, in attempting to open to their sisters the doors 
of the medical profession. Careless of cruel misrepre¬ 
sentation, of public slander, of private persecution, they 
have held nobly on their course, and their services to 
mankind will one day be recognised. 

Few have yet realised the enormous gain that will 
accrue to society from the scientific education of our 
women. If, as we are constantly being told, the “ sphere 
of woman ” is at home, what duty can be more clearly 
incumbent Upon us than that of giving her the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of the laws which ought to guide 
her in the rule of her house? Every woman on whom 
the management of a household devolves may profit by 
such knowledge. If the laws of health were better known, 
how much illness and sorrow might be averted ! What 
insight would a knowledge of chemistry afford into the 
wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of different articles of 
food ! What added zest would be given to a country walk 
with the children, or a month by the seaside, if the mother 
were able to teach the little ones intelligently to observe 
and revere the laws of Nature I Above all, what untold 
sufferings, what wasted lives, are the penalty we have 
paid for the prudish ignorance of the physiology of their 
bodily frame in which we have kept our daughters ! These 
considerations have had far too little place with us at 
present. 

We trust that a new era is dawning upon us ; may the 
higher education of women be pursued in the admirable spirit 
of the last report of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational 


Association :—“ So far as we can see, cultivation does for 
women what it does for men—intensifies every moral 
attribute in proportion to the mental growth. Those who 
must go out into the world go out with a truer courage, 
founded upon a nobler estimate of work ; those whose 
duties lie within the circle of home find them invested 
with a new and vivid significance from the higher eleva¬ 
tion, and consequently larger views, of their own minds ; 
and, finally, as ‘ woman is not undeveloped man,’ we 
believe that womanhood can only be made more truly 
womanly, as manhood is made more truly manly, by the 
utmost use of the possibilities of high cultivation.” 


NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 

A LLOW me to give in my adhesion to the “plat- 
**- form” established by the signers of the Memorial 
concerning the Natural History Collections, reprinted in 
your last number, and at the same time to request you to 
reprint a second Memorial on the same subject, presented 
in 1866 to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. You 
will observe that this Memorial has likewise been signed 
by many distinguished men of science. 

P. L. SCLATER 

Copy of a Memorial presented to the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sir, —It having been stated that the scientific men of 
the Metropolis are, as a body, entirely opposed to the 
removal of the Natural History Collections from their 
present situation in the British Museum, we, the under¬ 
signed Fellows of the Royal, Linnean, Geological, and 
Zoological Societies of London, beg leave to offer to you 
the following expression of our opinion upon the subject. 

We are of opinion that it is of fundamental importance 
to the progress of the Natural Sciences in this country, that 
the administration of the National Natural History Col¬ 
lections should be separated from that of the Library and 
Art Collections, and placed undei one officer, who should 
be immediately responsible to oneofthe Queen’s Ministeis. 

We regard the exact locality of the National Museum of 
Natural History as a question of comparatively minor im¬ 
portance, provided that it be conveniently accessible and 
within the Metropolitan district. 

George Bentham, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Wm. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

W. S. Dallas, F.L^S. 

Charles Darwin, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

F. Ducane Godman, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S. 

Edward Hamilton, M.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Toseph D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Thos. H. Huxley, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

John Kirk, F.L.S., C.M.ZS. 

Lilford, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Alfred Newton, M.A.. F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

W. Kitchen Parker, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

Andrew Ramsay, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. 

Arthur Russell, M.P., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Osbert S ALVIN, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

G. Sclater-Booth, M.P., F.Z.S. 

S. James A. Salter, M.B., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

W. H. Simpson, M.A., F.Z.S. 

J. Emerson Tennent, F.R.S., F.Z.S, 

Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. 

W’alden, F.Z.S., F.L.S. 

Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

London, May 14, 1866 
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